CHILDREN OF THE PEOPLE
chai can whip me, that is why I am scared to see them." Insubor-
dinate children are publicly named and terrified at the initiation
ceremony. It is to be noted that among The People supernatural
sanctions are mainly at the everyday level rather than at that of
projected immortality.
There are other bugaboos. In hogans in out-of-the-way places one
still sees "owls" (made of rushes and sticks) hung up. At night one
can easily get the illusion that the "owl" is real, and the child is
warned that it will take him off. This threat is the more sinister
because of the association of owls with ghosts and witches. Children
are also scared by tales of ghosts and witches.
Supernatural agencies may be said to provide the ultimate sanc-
tions for all behavior, of children and adults alike, but the effective
sanctions of daily life are provided still more by gossip and ridicule.
Parents sometimes say flatly that a youngster is "naughty" or call
him a dunce or a fool, but they have an insistent propensity for re-
ferring the child to what "people" will say. One of the most notice-
able peculiarities of Navaho conversation is the tendency to evade
personal responsibility for a statement. Any long narrative is full
of such qualifications as "he says," "that one says," and especially
"they say,"
The mother, instead of complaining "If you act like that you'll
disgrace me," points out "If you act like that people will make fun
of you." Rather than setting themselves up as rewarding and pun-
ishing surrogates, parents utilize this essentially impersonal "shame"
mechanism. This is meaningful to the child, for he experiences not
merely the disapproval of his elders but also the most intangible
ridicule of other children when he fails to conform.
Never have the writers known a Navaho parent to demand so-
cially acceptable behavior as the condition of parental love and pro-
tection or to say to a child "If you do that, mother won't love you
any more," There are occasionally conditional statements "If you
act like this we won't take you to the trading store this afternoon."
Physical punishment is rare, slight, and usually spontaneous. The
amount and frequency varies greatly between families. If one can
trust the reminiscences of elders, it was commoner one, two, or three
generations ago than it.is now. Remarks of this sort are often heard:
"Long ago they whipped children if they lost sheep or let them into
the fields. They would whip old folks, too, if they lost sheep. But